ERASMUS

ing and your eloquence, you might achieve much, yet it
would be better, since your heart is not with us, for you
to serve God only with the talent He confided to your
safe keeping." He goes on to regret Erasmus's weak-
nesses and aloofness; then, in the end, he hurls forth the
decisive word, crying that the importance of the matter
had now far overreached Erasmus's goal, that it would
not endanger him (Luther) if Erasmus should put
his whole weight in the balance against the Lutheran
cause, and still less could an occasional sneer or gibe do
any hurt. Arrogantly and almost dictatorially, he
challenged Erasmus to forbear the use of "biting,
rhetorical, and flowery language/' and, above all, if he
could do nothing else, to remain "an onlooker upon
the tragedy" and not to encourage the other side. Eras-
mus was not to attack Luther in writings, and Luther for
his part would refrain from taking up his pen against
Erasmus. "There has been enough biting; we must now
see to it that we do not tear one another to pieces and
destroy each other."

Such high-handed letters had never come Erasmus's
way. The prince of the humanistic realm, despite his
serenity of mind, could not endure that the man who had
of yore addressed him so humbly, asking for protection,
should now challenge him so derogatorily, treating him
as a babbler of no importance. So he answered proudly:
"I have worked better on behalf of evangelical teaching
than many who now plume themselves upon their know-
ledge of the Gospels. I see, also, that this Reformation
has brought into being many corrupt and insurrectionary
men, and I see that the apostles of humane letters are
prone to walk backwards like a crab, that friendships
are being broken, and I fear lest a bloodstained revolt
may occur. I shall never admit that the evangel shall be
sacrificed on the altar of human passion." He empha-
sized the fact that had he chosen to come forth against
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